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Ik DUTY AND PLEASURE OF DOING GOOD 
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large. Man is too selfish, even for his own interest. If he were less 
selfish, he would be more selfish: that is, if he were more benevolent, 
le would be more happy. This organ saith ; “ Throw open the doors 
of thy house to the benighted wanderer. Be more hospitable, for thou 
mayest entertain angels unawares. Make sacrifices to do good, and 
thou wilt thus cast thy bread upon the waters, to be gathered in great- 
ly increased. Nay, in the very act of doing good, thou hast thy re- 
ward.” 

But, not to dismiss this subject with the mere abstract inference, 
that it is our duty to do good, let us look at some of its practical illus- 
trations ; that is, to the advantages to be derived from its general and 
proper exercise. ‘To draw an illustration from hospitality : To enter- 
tain friends, and even strangers, is one of our greatest pleasures. It 
is not the order of nature, that we should have so many public houses 
For, besides their being the greatest nuisances that curse any commu- 
nity, the recepticles of gambling, drinking, and all sorts of wicked- 
ness, which, but for them, could not exist, they deprive us of that pri- 
vilege of exercising the hospitable feeling which would result fram 
throwing open our doors to our fellow-men, and loading our tables to 
feed the hungry. In a tavern, little social feeling is exercised, and 
but little benevolence. It is purely a dollar and cent affair, and very 
dear does it cost those who are entertained; because a few of the 
guests want a great deal of waiting upon, which raises the price, and 
then those who want but little, have to pay just as much ; thus wound- 
ing acquisitiveness and conscientiousness. 

Familiar as I am with the principle, that the violation of any of the 
natural laws punishes the disobedient, I am, notwithstanding, often 
surprised and delighted to see it practically illustrated in ways innu- 
merable, which escape general observation. The violation of the 
law of hospitality is a case in point. Taverns are the direct, legiti- 
mate product of the violation of the law of hospitality. And “eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive,” the number and the aggravation of the public and pri- 
vate sinfulness and vice, of all descriptions and degrees of heineous- 
ness, that grow on this root of violated natural law. Drinking, and 
all the vices that accompany it, “ whose name is legion,” are their le- 
gitimate offspring. If taverns produced but this single sin, it would be 
punishment enough in all conscience, yet this is but the beginning. 
Balls are another. Not that dancing itself is wrong. Indulged in at 
proper seasons, say in the day time, or till nine or ten o’clock in the 
evening, dasicing would be the best recreations to be found, and 
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most healthy, especially for woman ; but, carried to excess, and con- 
nected, as it usually is, with drinking and many other objectionable 
things, especially the exercise of amativeness, in various combinations, 
I deem it most objectionable. Besides, dancing being carried to 
sucn excess, generally continued all night, trespasses too much upon 
time that should be allotted to sleep, of which young people require a 
great amount. They also cultivate artificial manners. These balls 
are almost always held in taverns, and go to support them. 

Another is, tavern associations—4tavern stories, (almost always ob- 
scene,) tavern lingo, of wich profane swearing furnishes the warp 
and considerable of the filling,* betting, political discussions, 
horse-racing, and this whole class of evils, I should rather bury my 
children than have them brought up in a tavern where liquor is sold. 
I would make an exception in favor of temperance taverns, and | urge 
it upon every temperance man, upon all moral men, to patronize tem- 
perance taverns wherever they can be found. I never go to any other 
when there is one in the place, and I am sometimes almost tempted even 
to solicit entertainment in private families, rather than to put up at a 
liquor-selling house however “ respectable.” 

My brother urges that taverns should be supported at public ex- 
pense, as we support a minister, for example, so that they may not be 
allowsd to sell liquor. He argues, that we properly pay taxes to sup- 
port the poor; that these poor dre almost all made by taverns; and 
that we should be gainers by supporting taverns at public expense 
rather than the poor made by these taverns. That they are a great 
public curse, cannot be questioned. That we can do without them, I 
fully believe. Quakers make perfectly free to call on each other for 
entertainment wherever they are. I doubt not they call it a great 
privilege both to entertain each other, though perfect strangers, and 
certainly it is most grateful to be thus entertained. Let us all mani- 
fest the quaker spirit, and we shall rid our land of its most blighting 


* Swearing is unquestionably a great sin, not so much against God, as the 
swearer. If, as is often, perhaps usually, the case, it is mainly the dialect of an- 
ger and blackguardism, it simply shows the disposition of the one who swears, and 
tends to increase his rough, wrathful state of mind. If it has become habitual, it 
shows that these feelings are habitual, and indicates permanent depravity. It also 
tends to increase these unhappy feelings in the minds of those who heér it. 
Swearing before children is very bed ; because all children will imitate, and by imi- 
tating the language of swearers, they soon come to feel the accompanying feel- 
ing, and thus grow up under the dominion of the propensities. I put swearing up- 
en the ground of the injury it does to the swearer and to the community, rather 
than on its being anoffence against God. It also indicates vulgarity. 
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siroceo—public houses—and both give and receive a vast amount of 
pleasure. This doctrine is correct in theory, and beautiful in practice, 
and I hereby extend the rites of hospitality to all who may chance to 
pass my door,* and want victuals or lodging, as free as the air we 
breathe. By this means, vast accessions of knowledge would be de 
rived by that interchange of views, experience, feelings, &c., conse 
quet thereon. Acquaintances would be extended, friends multiplied. 
and society linked together by the strongest of bonds. In short, it is 
impossible to count or estimate the blessings that would grow on this 
tree of the nature of man. 

Another illustration of the beneficial effects of exercising benevo 
ence, is to be found in providing for the poor. The way they are 
now supported, almost entirely precludes the exercise of this faculty. 
This should not be. I doubt whether there need ever be any 
poor. To do away with taverns alone would obviate probably two 
thirds of their number. And most of the balance would never be 
come poor but for this grasping love of money which actuates all 
classes, and hoards immense wealth in the hands of the few, and 
thereby ever over-reaches the many. Property is only another name 
for the necessaries and comforts of life. Now it is plain, that if a few 
haye a great amount of them, the many must be proportionally de- 
prived thereof I believe it wrong to become very rich, and that it 
should be prohibited by law, just as we prohibit other things that in- 
jure the public. 

Especially, if we give the poor an opportunity to help themselves, 
fearly all would embrace it. To be supported at public expense, is 
most humiliating. How many poor widows have worked themselves 
into their graves to support a starving family, rather than to go upon 
the town! Reader, writer! how would you like to go to the poor- 
house ? But, when poor, and needing help, if some more fortunate neigh- 
bor would give you an opportunity to help yourself, to till land, or to 
do other work, how would your lightened heart leap for joy! The 
prettiest way to help a poor neighbor is to employ him, and to give 
him ample, bountiful if you please, wages. 

A story:—A fortunate, but benevolent man, had a poor colored 
neighbor too infirm to do much, but very deserving. The former 
would selé to the latter, but postpone the reception of pay, or tell him 
that he would give him a certain sum per capot for whatever tares 


* Three miles north of Fishkill village, on the road to Ponghkeepsie, Dutches 
county, N. ¥. I call it “ The Bird's Nest.” 
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or vermin he wished exterminated ; say, a round sum for the head of 
every crow, or squirrel, or muskrat, &c., or for every thistle-root, or 
dock-root, &c. In this way, the poor man nominally paid for what 
he had, so as to be relieved from that oppressive feeling of obligation 
and dependence that always accompanies the reception of gifts, and 
yet was as much benefited as though he had not paid a cent. ‘Thou 
sands of ways which every reader can devise for himself, may be 
contrived in which to bestow charity and yet relieve the recipient from 
all feelings of obligation. 

Making christmas, new-year, and other holiday presents, furnishes 
another delightful exercise of this faculty. Phrenology recommends 
it most cordially, and also the general interchange of neighborly acts, 
Thus : “ neighbor A. come over into my orchard whenever you like and 
help yourself to such apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, and the 
like as you please.” “Thank you, neighbor, I will avail myself of your 
kind offer. I have a fine lot of currents, more, probably, than will be 
wanted. Come over or send any of your folks, and pick what you 
like. My grapes come on finely, and when ripe, make free to pick 
what you want.” Or, as you pick a fine watermellon for your din- 
ner, send one in to your neighbor, or a dish of fruit, or a quarter of 
veal, or a few pounds of butter, or a large loaf of cake, or what- 
ever you can conveniently spare. Neighbors should not count dollars 
and cents as often as they now do; nor as many thousands. 

My uncle and my father, living on adjoining farms, were in the habit 
of “ changing works,’ whenever either needed help and the other could 
spare it. If either had a lot of hay down and needed help, and the 
other was not driven with work, they would both turn too and help 
each other; and so in reference to grain, or hoeing, or ploughing— 
every thing that seemed to require it; neither ever thinking of keep- 
ing any account, or putting the matter on the ground of debt or credit, 
but on that of neigkborly accommodation. Nor did I ever hear a 
word of complaint from either, that the other had not helped his part, 
or any thing of this kind. So that neighbors can interchange these 
acts of kindness greatly to the accommodation of each other, and with- 
out any thing to mar the good resulting therefrom. 

Again. Many more things should be regarded as common prop- 
erty than now are. Say, let every-town own considerable public 
ground, on which any who pleased are allowed to raise potatoes, or 
corn, or what they like or need. So, also, let there be much more 
public spirit than now exists. Let every town have its pleasure park, 
fall of fruit and ornamental trees, the fruit cf which shall be common 
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property, and where the whole town may congregate, say at s.nset for 
recreation and an interchange of good feeling—where our youth may 
meet for play, where our boys may drive the ball, our girls the hoop, 
our maidens take the fresh air, and give vent to their youthful, buoy- 
ant, sportive, merry, happy feelings. There is no telling how much 
pleasure, profit, might be derived from such an arrangement 

Analogous to this would be that of lining our roads with fruit trees 
of all kinds. Let the inhabitants of any town, of all our towns, save 
the pits and seeds of all the fruit eaten in but a single year, and plant 
them by the way-side, and then graft them with the very best of fruits 
when old enough, and what vast quantities of fruits would they pro- 
duce in twenty years, sufficient to supply every family in town, and 
thousands to spare. The poor could pick and sell to our cities, and 
thus live comfortably, or at least be relieved from pinching want 
What a vast blessing might be conferred on coming ages by a little 
pains on the part ofa few. For one, [ shall line the road that passes 
across my little farm in this manner, pro bono pudlico, and persuade 
all I can to do the same. Letall the believers in Phrenology do this, 
and long would posterity extol that science which prompted so wise, 
so philanthropic a deed 

If it be objected, that in this case, each, eager to get his share, or 
perhaps all he can, will scramble for it before it is ripe, 1 answer, 
Have enough for all. If it be further objected, that the cattle will 
browse off the trees, 1 reply, Still, the trees will get above them, gra- 
dually to be sure, but ultimately. Or, they may be protected till above 
their reach. Or a town ordinance might easily exclude them from 
the streets 

An additional motive for moving in this good cause, is to be found 
in the fact, that bread and frwit are the two main supporters of ani- 
mal life, or at Jeast, the dest. Bread is emphatically the staff of life— 
the very best article of diet that our earth produces. Fruit is most 
wholesome, besides being so very delicious. But it is the two united 
which constitutes the dict for man. A meal made of good home-made 
bread manufactured of flour not killed in being ground and bolted, 
eaten with first-rate apples, ether raw, cr baked, or stewed, or made 
into sauce, is the most palatable, the most wholesome, that can possi- 
bly be eaten. Few are aware_of the fact, that a meal of this kind 
gives more gustatory pleasure in eating than a meal made up of any 
other sort of food. Fruit should always be eaten with meals, and as 
a part ofthem. The juice of fruit, either boiled down into a jelly, 
and eaten on bread in place of butter, or the juice of fruit with bread 
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crumbled into it, and eatén as we eat bread and milk, is most delicious, 
most wholesome. No better article of diet can be had. Butter is most 
injurious. A poor family need not starve, if they can get nothing else, 
especially if they had some handy press for mashing and pressing 
the fruit, say every day or two, as it is wanted for use, so that it 
need not ferment. The juice of all fruit after fermentation has taken 
place, is most*injurious. But apples can easily be kept till straw- 
berries are ripe. Cherries, blackberries, currants, &c., last till early 
apples and peaches come again, and thus nature has so arranged it 
that we may have fruit the year round. Has the reader never ob 
served how wholesome and palatable strawberries are to the sick, es- 
pecially to consumptive patients? And if I had a consumptive patient 
in the strawberry season, I should order as many as the patient pleas- 
ed to eat. I should not only prescribe them in place of medicine, but 
as medicine. They will even effect cures where medicine will not, 
The diet above recommended, would prevent most our of sickness, by 
which so many are made poor, and would in nine cases out of ten 
restore health 

An arrangement for raising abundance of bread-stuff might easily 
be made, or in its absence, potatoes, easily raised in any abundance, 
might be substituted, and thus the poor be relieved. 

Besides, there is such a thing as saving at the spigot, but letting it 
run out at the bung—as giving to the poor by littles, and yet‘allow- 
ing causes to remain in action—to even augment—which increase 
poverty by wholesale. Giving a shilling here, a dollar there, five 
dollars yonder, &c., may do a moiety of good ; but one well directed 
effort to obviate the cause of human suffering, will be productive of great- 
er results than thousands of acts of individual charity. For one, let my 
happy lot be to espy and point out these’ causes—to cut away at the 
root of this fruitful tree of human suffering, and “dig about'and dung” 
the tree of humanity. 

Bearing on a kindred point, my brother, in his lecture on the mo- 
ral bearings of Phrenology, makes some excellent remarks on the 
proper exercise of this faculty; in illustration of which he tells the 
following story :—A medical student from the south, in going from 
New-York city to Pittsfield, Mass., gave away, in the form of treats 
mainly, seventy dollars—all he had ; so that he not had enough to‘ pay 
his fare the last part of the way. Though he was so very generous, 
yet his liberality did more harm than good. He says, and with pro- 
priety, that men have yet to learn how to do good. In other words: 
there is much more benevolence in the world than is exercised pro- 
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periy.* To be effective, it must always be governed by mtellect, and 
blend with all the other moral sentiments. 

We cannot be too careful how we occasion pain to our fellow-men, 
or even to brutes. We cannot be too assiduous to promote their hap- 
piness. We can never exercise enough of the kindly spirit, of good 
feeling, of gushing benevolence, in expression, in action. Let all who 
are at all affected by us, be the worse in nothing, be the better in many 
things, on our account. 

The reader must excuse another quotation or two from Education 
and Self-Improvement They are made because the ideas there pre- 
sented require to be inserted in this connexion, and because they might 
not gain by recomposition. 


“It should be added that the killing of animals, is directly calcu- 
to sear and weaken this faculty; and should therefore rarely 
take place. Were a flesh diet productive of no other evil consequences 
than lowering down and hardening benevolence, that alone should 
forever annihilate so barbarous a practice* Destractiveness should 
seldom be allowed to conflict with benevolence. The cruelties prac- 
ticed upon our animals that are slaughtered for the meat market, are 
sickening and incredible. See the poor calves, sheep, &c., tumbled 
together in the smallest possible space ; their limbs tied ; unfed, bel- 
lowing continually, and in a most piteous tone, their eyes rolled up in 
agony, taken to the slaughter-house, and whipped, or rather pelted 
the hour with a most torturing instrument, and then strung wp by 
hind legs, a vein opened, and they dying by inches from the gra- 
dual loss of blood, the unnatural suspension, and cruel pelting—and 
all to make their meat white and tender. A friend ft the author 
who lived near one of those places of torment, blood, and stench, had 
his Benevolence, naturally very large, wrought up to its highest pitch 
of action, by the horrid groans and piteous exclamations of 
dying animals, and was compelled to hear the blows with which they 
were beaten. At last he went to the butcher and remonstrated. This 
produced no effect. He went again and threatened him, telling him 
that if he heard another groan dying animals, he would make 
pred, gg 4+ het apart gn ety the cruelties were aban- 
To kall animals outright, is horrible, but words are inadequate 
to express the enormity of the refined cruelty now generally practiced 


* My brother’s lecture on the moral bearings of Phrenology, is sweet, lovely, 
beyond almost any thing else I ever heard fall from the lips of man. Its 
amalgamation with this work would greatly enhance its value. As yet, he has 
been unable to present it to the public in a printed form. 

* A young lady of high moral feelings, and predominant benevolence, seeing 
8 calf led to the slaughter, urged and pleaded with her father to purchase it 
and spare its life. He did so. She never allows herself to eat anything that 
bas ever had life in it, and this is rigiv. 
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upon helpless dumb beasts by these murderers of the brute creation. 
Look at the hideous and indescribably painful expression left on the 
heads of calves, sheep, hogs, &., that we see in market, or see tum- 
bled into a cart for the glue manufacturer.” 


Allow a short argument in reference to flesh eating. It is a clearly 
established principle of Phrenology, that no one faculty should ever 
be so exercised as to conflict with the leigtimate function of any 
other ; and that, wherever the exercise of two or more do thus come 
in contact, one of them is wrongly exercised. Is not this principle 
too self-evident to require argument, and too plain even to require 
illustration? But if either is wanted, the reader is referred to “ Edu- 
cation,” p. 157. Now sympathy for distress is one of the normal 
functions of benevolence. So is that pain consequent on witnessing 
distress which cannot be relieved, or beholding death, or the killing 
of animals. In short, to kill animals without wounding benevolence 
—without cruelly tormenting it—is utterly impossible. Nothing but 
killing human beings is equally painful. And now I submit to every 
reflecting mind, whether it is possible to butcher animals for food 
without thus calling benevolence into painful action? But this pain- 
ful action of any organ, and especially of so high an organ, is wrong. 
Therefore is the killing of animals wrong. Or thus: The exercise 
of destructiveness, in killing animals for the table, necessarily comes 
in direct and powerful conflict with the normal function of benevo. 
lence. This quarrelling of the faculties gives us pain, and is there 
fore wrong. Hence, meat as an article of diet conflicts with the na- 
ture of man. 

Now; since the killing of animals violates the nature of man, some 
great evil must grow out of it; for we cannot break nature’s laws, 
without experiencing pain, and that too in the direct line of the trans- 
gtession.* And I think it would not be difficult to show wherein— 
uow—flesh eating punishes the transgressor. But as diatetics do 


not come within the sphere of this work, having stated the princi 
I leave it, for the present at least. si pence, 


“ Another barbarous ice against which Phrenology loudly 
exclaims, is shooting birds. This is, if possible, still w especial] 
when the little warblers are of no service after being killed. To iil 
them suddenly by a shot, is not particularly barbarous, because they 
suffer little, and only lose the pleasure of living ; but to kill them 
from the love of killing, must harden the heart and sear benevolence 
beyond measure. Its influence on the cruel perpetrator, is the main 


* See Education, p. 21. 
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motive | urge. Another motive is, do not kill biras of song ; for you 
thereby deprive your fellow-men of the great amount of pleasure de- 
rived from listening to their warblings. And then again, they feed 
on worms and insects, and thereby preserve vegetation. | doubt not 
but much of that destruction of wheat, of late so general and fatal to 
the wheat crop, would be prevented by an abundance and variety of 
birds. in other words, take heed to the monitions of benevole 
and commit no cruelties, but scatter happiness in ail ane path, a 
you will be the happier, and greatly augment the happiness of all 
concerned.” 

The exercise of benevolence in connection with veneration, is 
par excellence,* a doctrine of Phrenology, as it also is of the Bible. 
To do good is our duty, our privilege ; but to do good by promoting 
the cause of morality and virtue, is one of our highest moral duties— 
one of our greatest personal pleasures. We shoubi try to make our 
fellow-men happier by making them better —should seek their spiri- 
tual good more, even tian their temporal. This is the very highest 
exercise of benevolence, which is one of the largest organs and high- 
est faculties of man. This principle is plain in its application, and 
yet multifarious. 


“ Above all things, this enlarged kindness is the duty and privi 
of Christianity. ‘But do ae live up to this law of their Led 
and Master, who “went about doimg good.” They, of all others, 
should not go about with their gold spectacles, riding in their splen- 
did carriages, living in palaces, furnished after the manner of princes, 
and then begging money to spread the gospel among the Acathen. 
Away with your proud Christianity (?}—your eristocratical Chris- 
tianity, your I-am-better-than-thow—because-l-am-rich—Christianity ; 
your money-making and money-hoarding or miserly Christianity. 
As well about hot ice, or cold fire, or honest rascality, as 
about rich Christians, fashionably dressed Christians, or Christians 
who do not 3 their aux, their lime, property, energies, and Lire 
in doing and in the exercise of the sentiments. t 


Remarks on missionary operations would be in place here. The 
principle of giving, to promote religion, Phrenology demonstrates— 
enforces. But it sees much in these foreign and domestic missionary 
societies to censure. Still, every reader can judge for himself as well 
as others can for him, when he knows as much about them. 
Those missionaries who have left the American Board, have not done 
so wholly without cause. That Board dictates quite too much. Be- 
sides ; it was established, and is now conducted, to propagate secta- 
riamism, as much, perhaps, as any thing else. If Phrenologists would 


* Pre-eminently. t Education and Self-Improvement. 
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form a society, to send out missionaries to teach Phrenology simply, 
“withodt note or comment,” more good and less harm would be the 
result ; for not even the heathen could long know how to find the 
organs, without moralizing thereon, and deducing inferences as to 
how we should live, the nature of man, and the opinions and conduct 
that harmonize therewith, and are therefore right, &c. If the Ame- 
rican Board would introduce pure Christianity, they would do im- 
mense good. But they propagate a strange mixture of truth and error, 
along with those false tastes and habits of civilized, artificial, unnatu- 
ral life, which cannot fail to do more harm than their mongrel Chris- 
tianity will do good. In these views, very many excellent religious 
men concur; and more would do so if they knew more, and were 
deceived less. 

Much as might be said upon this faculty, we will dismiss it with 
the remark, that the kindly, benevolent spirit just commended, would 
do more to banish crime than all the laws, lawyers, courts, civil officers, 
jails, prisons, penitentiaries and executions on earth. The punish- 
ment of crime will be treated under Conscienciousness, Its preven- 
tion is infinitely better, and can be effected by kindness and philan- 
thropy, a thousand times more effectually than by all the means now 
in operation. Let criminals discover a kindly spirit in the commnu- 
nity as a whole, and they could not have a heart to commit offences 
against its laws or its happiness. Kindness will kill enmity ; will 
kill lawlessness ; will kill the revengeful spirit, and implant the same 
good feeling in the souls of those who otherwise would be pests to 
society. 

Let us all, then, cultivate the kindly. Let it shine forth in all we 
say, in all we do, in all we feel. Harshness, severity, invective, are 
act"Phreaclogy —are not Christianity,—are the ascendancy of the 
propensities over benevolence, which is forbidden by the Bible,—for- 
bidden by Phrenology. It intercepts our own happiness ;—it does 
not promote that of our fellow-men. The law of love is the law of 
the nature of man,—the law of Christ. The mantle of charity cov- 
ereth a multitude of sins. It will hide our sins from others. It will 
hide the sins of others from us. It will put the dest construction on 
their errors, not the worst. It is the greatest of the Christian virtues. 
It is the distinguishing feature of all the works of God. To promete 
happiness is the end of creation. And shall not we do by others as 
God has done by us? Shall we not evince our gratitude for the con- 
tinual shower of blessings he is pouring out upon us, by doing what 
we can to promote the happiness of others? Infinite are our own 
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capacities for enjoyment, and God does continually al! that a God can 
do, to fill them to the full Let us imitate our Heavenly Father in 
this labor of love. Let us second his great design in creation ; for in 
so doing, we shall be co-workers with God, be even like God. Glo- 
rious, this opportunity of doing good. Let every day, every hour, find 
us employed in this great work—the work of God—the work of man! 





CHAPTER VI. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS—ITS ANALYSIS AND BEARINGS. 


SECTION I. 
CONSCIENCE INNATE. 


Innate sense of moral accountability ; integrity of motive; perception of right 
and wrong, and feeling that right is rewardable, and wrong punishable; 
sense of moral obligation; love of justice, truth, and right, as such ; regard 
for duty, promises, &c.; desire for moral purity, and blamelessness of con- 
dact: that internal moral monitor which approves the right, and condemns 
the wrong ; gratitude for favors; sense of guilt; penitence for sin; contrition; 
desire to reform ; disposition to forgive the penitent. 

“ Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel sust.”’"—Shak. 


So constituted is the human mind, that it regards—that it cannot 
but regard—imost of our feelings, actions, expressions, conduct—that 
we do and say, or are capable of doing and saying—as either ngut 
or wrone. True, it regards some things as destitute of moral charac- 
ter, because done without motive, or by accident, or prompted by de- 
rangement, &c.; but these form so small a portion of their aggregate 
as to deserve menuon merely. As we look upon some things as re- 
putable, and others as disgraceful; upon some as dangerous, and 
others as safe; upon some as beautiful, and others as deformed ; some 
as past, others as present ; some as ludicrous, others as serious ; some 
as causes, others as effects, &c.; so we consider—cannot help consi- 
dering—most that we do, say, feel, as right or wrong ; and that per se 
—on its own account, and in its very nature and constitution. Desti- 
tute of this faculty, the soul of man would be wanting in its brightest 
jewel, its crowning excellence. Let a human being be endowed with 


the talents of a Webster, a Franklin, a Bacon, but be destitute of mo- 
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ral principle, he deserves but contempt; for he employs them to fur- 
ther what is wrong as soon as what is right ; to serve his propensities, 
to injure mankind, to augment his own sinfulness and misery. How 
changed! when those talents are governed by high-toned moral prin- 
ciple—are employed to subserve the cause of justice ; to oppose what- 
ever is wrong, and urge on what is right! How infinitely more ex- 
alted the character, more beneficial the conduct! 

Not only do these perceptions and feelings of right and wrong ex- 
ist, but they are innate. Not creatures of education. Not fitful, but 
permanent. In-wrought into the very nature and constitution of the 
human soul, and forming a prominent department thereof. Pervad- 
ing, and almost governing, the whole human family, in all condi- 
tions and countries, in all past ages, in all coming time. Man feels 
it, and knows it, that there is a right and a wrong in the very nature 
and constitution of things. 

And not only are these feelings constitutional, but man intuitively 
feels that the right must govern, and the wrong be discarded. Nor is 
this feeling of moral obligation a tame, passive element, that simply 
whispers this moral sentiment gently in the ears. But it is clothed with 
authority, and felt to be imperious. Strong, doubly armed, is he 
whose conscience sanctions all he does.; but faint and feeble is he who 
feels that he is wrong. Barely able to hold up his head, and power- 
less in all he says and does. Conscience is designed to govern. It 
is the primier of the human soul, while all the other faculties are but 
representatives or subjects. Its edicts constitute the supreme law of 
the man. Its prohibitions are imperative, inexorable. 

The existence of this moral sense has always and every where 
been admitted, but its innateness has long been a subject of universal 
discussion. Its advocates urge its innateness from its universality, 
and appeal to every one whether he is not conscious of its existence ; 
whether his own soul does not feel its internal monitions daily and 
continually, while its opposers aver that it is wholly the creature of 
education, as is evinced by the diversified and even conflicting opin- 
ions of men as to what is right, arguing that men think and practice 
in this matter as they are taught. Phrenology, however, demons-, 
trates that man has, by nature, an innate faculty, which forms a part 
and parcel of his original nature, the specific function of which is 
to create the sentiments of right and wrong ; and to apprcwe the right, 
and condemn the wrong, and accounts for this diversity of opinion as 
to right and wrong, by showing that men’s opinions and practices as 
to right and wrong vary as their phrenological developments differ. 
. 
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While, therefore, this fact completely overthrows the doctrine that con- 
science is the creature of education, it fully establishes the fact that 
conscience is innate—that every man has, by nature, an internal 
monitor to accuse him when he does wrong, to approve him when 
he does right, to warn him against committing sin, and to entice him 
into the paths of virtue and happiness. 

Phrenology even goes farther. By pointing out the existence of 
this primary sentiment of right and justice in the soul of man, 
it proves, beyond all cavil and controversy, the existence of certain 
PRIMARY, ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES of right and moral fitness, lying back 
in the very nature and constitution of things, and forming a consti- 
tuent part of that nature, to which this faculty in man is adapted. 
Under the head of veneration, (p. 46,) it was shown that the existence 
of one thing and its being adapted to another, proved the existence of 
the other. That same argument, “ mutatis mutandis,” or changing 
it from veneration to conscientiousness, shows that the latter, by being 
adapted to right, proves the existence of certain great and first prin- 
ciples of eternal right and justice, founded in, and forming a part of, 
the original nature and constitution of things. It proves that some 
things are right and others wrong, in themselves,—in their very na- 
twre and essence. This adaptation of conscientiousness to these first 
principles of right, is indisputable, and even demonstrative . therefore, 
these primary principles of right exist, adapted to this organ in man 

More and better. Besides establishing the innateness of conscience 
and the consequent existence of right and wrong in themselves, 
Phrenology also demonstrates the moral accountability of man, and, 
therefore, that he is a fit subject of rewards and punishments. As 
the existence in man of eyes, both constitutes him a seeing being, and 
also proves him to be such :—as the fact of his having lungs, both 
renders him a breathing being and proves him to be such ; the exis- 
tence of a stomach, both makes him a digesting being, and proves 
conclusively that he is such ; the existence of bones and muscles, a 
moving being ; of teeth, a masticating being ; of the social faculties, 
a social being ; of the intellectual elements, an intellectual being ; of 
the reasoning faculties, a reasoning being, and so of all his other 
primary powers—so the fact that he possesses the organ and faculty 
of conscientiousness both constitutes and renders him a moral dnd an 
accountable being, and deserving of rewards and punishments, at the 
same time that it conclusively proves him to be such. No proof is 
stronger. It is demonstration, and in the fullest, strongest sense of 
the term. Proof that appeals to the senses is not stronger. The fag 
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that mankind exist, is not more fully, certainly established by our 

seeing them, than the truth of Phrenology being admitted, is the fact 
that man is a moral, accountable, rewardable, punishable being, ren- 
dered incontestable, demonstration, centarx. If required to prove 
that man was constitutionally a seeing being, and not so by education, 
[should be unwise to argue the point, but simply appeal to the fact that 
he is created with eyes—a kind of ad hominem home proof, which 
it is impossible to gainsay or resist. The highest order of proof that 
reason is innate rather than taught, is the fact that man possesses ori- 

ginal elements of reason. The human mind is so constituted that it 

cannot possibly resist or evade this kind of proof, any more than it 
can resist the evidence of the senses, It is, in fact, proof drawn from 

the senses, and founded on them; for we see that he has originally 

a primary organ and faculty of conscience. We also see its workings. 

We see that he possesses the primary power of conscience, just as we 
see that he possesses the primary elements of walking ; and we also 
see and feel the workings of this faculty, just as we see and know 

that he walks and talks. If his having feet proves him to be a 

walking being ; his possession of lungs, a breathing being ; of a sto- 

mach, a nutritive being; of eyes,a seeing being ; of causality, a 

reasoning being ; of sexes, a sexual being ; of benevolence, a humane 

being ; of veneration, a devotional being ; of language, a communi- 

cative being, then does the existence in him of conscientiousness prove 

him to be a moral, accountable, rewardable, punishable being. Ma-' 
thematical demonstration is not clearer, stronger, more demonstrative, 

ad hominem, infallible, than is this species of reasoning. Indeed, 
whoever rejects its conclusions, is incapable of reasoning—incapable 
of arriving at any conclusions, or knowing any thing whatever ; and 

as such, he is unworthy of notice. 

How unjust, then, the accusation that Phrenology establishes fatal- 
ism, when it overthrows that doctrine, and establishes the moral ac- 
countability of man! And if any thing were wanting to complete 
this argument, the fact that there is an organ of will, (the lower por- 
tion of self-esteem,) goes, if possible, still farther; and the two toge- 
ther establish the additional doctrine, not only that he is a moral and 
accountable being, but also free to choose, will, decide, and act for 
himself; which completes his punishabulity as well as accountability. 
Those, therefore, who accuse Phrenology of favoring fatalism, are 
either ignorant or bigoted. So far from it, it even furnishes this moral 
accountability of man, to the Christian already proved—as clearly 
demonstrated as any proposition in geometry. Receive it,then. At 
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least stop these clamorous imputations. Let it also be remembered, 
that under the head of veneration, by proving the existence of a God, 
Atheism was proved to be false ; of marvellousness, the immateriality 
or the spirituality of the soul was proved ; and of hope, a future state 
of being was also proved to exist. No refutation of these objections 
can be more complete, and even demonstrative. 

To every reflecting reader, I have now two points tosubmit. First, 
whether the innateness of conscience, and the moral accountability of 
man, has not been set completely at rest by being demonstrated, as we 
would demonstrate that two and two make four. Secondly, whether 
the accusation that Phrenology leads to fatalism, is not most unjust 
and even reprehensible ; for if those who bring it, do not know enough 
about it to know better, they know nothing about it, and should say 
nothing ; but if they do «now better, they are actually culpable. So 
that whoever brings it, is censwrable, and should be esteemed the less 
therefore. Nor will it be long before this will be the case. 





SECTION II. 


THE NATURE AND RATIONALE OF RIGHT AND WRONG; OR THE Froun- 
DATION OF MORAL OBLIGATION. 


Havie established the moral accountability of man, and the exis- 
tence of rinst privcipces of right and wrong, two questions naturally 
present themselves to the reflecting mind. Since the quality of right 
and wrong necessarily appertain to our opinions, conduct, expressions, 
feelings, &c. 

First: Waar things are right, and what wrong, that we may choose 
the former, but refuse the latter. 

Secondly: Why is that right which is right, and wherefore is that 
wrong which is wrong? In what does this quality consist? In what 
fundamental principles is it based? What are the constitutional ele- 
ments of right and wrong; of sin and holiness; of virtue and vice? 

Though the first question naturally comes first, yet its answer de- 
pends upon that given to the latter question. Hence, the last shall be 
discussed first. 

In July, 1843, the author listened to an able discourse, preached by 
the Rev. Mr. Culver, of the Tremont Temple, Boston, from the text; 
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“ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind,*” in which he urged that the com- 
maxp or Gop constituted the ground-work of right, and his prohibi- 
tion, that of wrong ;—that the Jews were commanded on certain occa- 
sions, to sacrifice a white heifer, not because a white heifer was 
better than one of any other color, not because there was any fitness 
im a white heifer more than in others; but simply, solely because Gop 
commaNnpeD a white heifer to be sacrificed ;that baptism by immer- 
sion was right—not because there was any inherent virtue, either in it 
itself, or in it more than in sprinkling ; but simply, wholly, because 
Cuaist commaNpep it—that we should love God supremely, and our 
neighbors as ourselves, for no other reason whatever than because 
God commanded it;—that a “ Thus saith the Lord,” was what consti- 
tuted that right, which was right,—that wrong, which it prohibited, and 
not the nature of the thing commanded. And my impression is, that 
this is the doctrine maintained by the great majority of ministers and 
laymen. 

But, from this doctrine Phrenology dissents in toto. It shows that 
the rightness of right, and the wrong of wrong, are constitutional, 
being based in the very nature and fitness of things, without any 
reference to cither command or prohibition of God on the one hand, 
or to the want of them on the other. Suppose it possible for God to 
command that which was wrong in itself ;—suppose it wrong in the 
very nature of things for a man to seize a virgin by force, carry her 
off by main strength, and compel her to live with him in opposition 
to her wishes, such a course being repugnant to her, besides sundering 
those social ties that bound parents to her and her to the home of her 
youth, would that command render it right—render any thing right 
that is wrong in itself—necessarily constitutionally wrong? I trow 
not. Phrenology shows, as fully, conclusively as it shows any thing 
—and we have seen that this is perfectly demonstrative, and from 
precisely the same data, that the right is right, and the wrong is wrong ; 
not at all because commanded or forbidden by God, but solely, wholly, 
because so by constitution,—by nature, in and of itself, and without 
any reference whatever to the commands or prohibitions of God. If 
things are rendered right or wrong by the word of God merely, ther 
are there many things which are right constitutionally, but wrong 
in fact ; and others wrong by nature, but right by command; while 
the great majority of our every day feelings and doings are destitute 
of all moral character, because neither commanded or forbidden, at 


* Matt. xxii, 39. 
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least explicitly. How can a fiat of the Bible render any thing rght 
er wrong, good or bad, not right or wrong, good or bad, in and of 
itself? 1s it possible for a command of the Bible to alter, add to, ab- 
rogate, one iota of the original constitutionality of right aud wrong? 
This would be to array the Bible against nature—against even the 
fundamentals of that nature. It would make the Bible say, “ Obser- 
ving this ordinance, is right, is a moral duty obligatory upon every 
member of the human family, from the montent of its institution ; its 
neglect wrong, sinful, punishable ;’ while the voice of nature responds : 
“No such thing. There is no right or wrong about it either way.” 
I caution believers in the Bible not to array it against nature, for the 
latter will not yield one hair's breadth to the former, and what is more, 
what is most, nothing will equally lower the estimation of the Bible 
in intelligent minds, or more effectually advance infidelity 

It requires considerable patience even to argue a point so pal- 
pably fallacious in itself, and so directly in the teeth of the nature 
of man. The fact of the existence of the faculty of conscientiousness 
as an innate, primary element of the human mind, proves both the 
existence of right and wrong, and also their constitutionality—that 
they are so of necessity and in their own inherent nature, not by the 
requirements of the Scriptures. Though the Deity commands us to 
do what is right, and forbids us to do what is wrong ; yet, things are 
right and wrong in and of themselves and prior to all command, 
independently of all prohibition. Phrenology demonstrates this point 
in and with its demonstration of the existence of conscience. The 
two necessarily go together. They can never be separated without 
doing violence. 

To argue the point, that things are often rendered right or wrong 
by legislation, by law, &c., such as that. hanging is right when it is 
legal, and because of its legality—because we are commanded to 
obey our rulers, &c., is folly ; for he whose conscience is so weak as 
to imbibe such a doctrine has not sufficient conscience to yield assent 
to the right when he knows it. And yet, there are those, and those 
too who have considerable influence, weak enough, intellectually as 
well as morally, to advocate a doctrine that strips right of all its high 
and holy sanctions, and makes it a mere thing—a mere play-thing, 
even—with which mortals may tamper and even sport—a perfect 
weather-vane, shifting continually with every shift of legislation, how- 
ever corrupt. 

But, to the point: Why is the right, right? Wherefore is the wrong, 
wrong? I answer: They are rendered so by their conseguences—by 
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their ¢fects on the happiness and the misery of ourselves and others. 
This is rendered evident, by that fundamental principle on which 
every department of the nature of man proceeds, That principle is 
happiness. 1 will not here illustrate this doctrine in detail. The 
reader will find it run out in part in the few first pages of “ Education 
and Self-Improvement.” It is there shown, that the fundamental basis 
of the nature of man—rue only end, object, function, and entire con- 
stitution of every organ of the body, every faculty of the mind, every 
element of our nature, is A@ppiness, all happiness, and nothing but 
happiness. As this is an important point, the reader must pardon an- 
other quotation from “ Education and Self-Improvement,” p. 13, in 
which this fundamental: principle is, perhaps, expressed better than it 
could be if re-written. 


“That Harrcvess is the sole object of Man’s creation, is rendered 
evident by its being the only legitimate product of every organ of his 
body, of every faculty of his mind, of every element of his nature. 
What but happiness is the end sought and obtained in the creation 
every bone, of every joint, of every muscle /—happiness in their exer- 
cise, happiness in locomotion, labor, &c., and happiness in the results 
obtained by this motion. What but pleasure is the legitimate func- 
tion of the eye /—the most isite pleasure in the exercise of sight 
itself, and an inexhaustible fant of happiness in the ends atinined by 
seeing—in its enabling us to find our way, and in pouring into the 
mind a vast fund of information, and also furnishing an inexhaustible 
range of materials for thought and menial action. What but enjoy- 
ment is the end sought and secured by the creation of lungs ?—enjoy- - 
ment in breathing freely the fresh air of heaven, and enjoyment in 
the expenditure of that vitality furnished thereby; few realizing the 
amount of pleasure capable of being taken in quaffing luxuriantly 
and abundantly the health-inspiring breeze! What other object than 

Jeasure dictated the creation of the stomach ?—pleasure in the act of 
digestion, and pleasure in the expenditure of those vital energies 
duced thereby. And what is the object sought and obtained in the 
creation of the brain and nervous system—what but happiness is the 
only legitimate product of their primitive fonction —hap iness in 
their exercise itself, and inexhaustible happiness in that boundless 
range of mental and moral ends secured by their creation. 

Narrowing down our observations to the mental faculties, we find 
the same sole end sought and obtained by the creation of each one 
separately, and all collectively. Benevolence was created both to pour 
the oil of consolation into the wounded heart, to avoid occasions of 

and to beautify and bless mankind ; and also to pour still greater 
laeechigs into the soul of the giver; for, it is even “more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Parental love, while it renders the ang hap- 
py in providing for darling infancy ard lovely chidhood, also renders 
the child most happy in receiving the blessmgs showered down upon 
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it by this happifying faculty. The legitimate function of ideahty is 
pleasure ; both in contem Ling the beautiful and the exquisite in na- 
ture and in art, and also in refining and, purifying ail the grosser ele- 
ments of our nature. and softening and gracing all our conduct. Ac- 
quisitiveness was created to afford pleasure, both in the mere acquisi. 
tion of property, edibles, and the comforts and conveniences of life ; 
and also to furnish all the other faculties with the means of gratifica- 
tion: appetite, with food; benevolence, with the means of bestowing 
charity ; cautiousness, with instruments of defence; the social feel- 
ings, with comforts for the family ; inhabitiveness, with a home; con- 
structiven with tools, farming utensils, &c. ; intellect, with books, 
philosophical apparatus, and the means of prosecuting the study of 
nature and her laws, &c. Appetite, while it gives us gustatory plea- 
sure in partaking of food, also furnishes the stomach with the mate- 
rials required for manufacturing that nourishrnent and strength with- 
out which every enjoyment would be cut off, and life itself soon cease 
Causality was created, not only to produce the richest harvest of plea- 
sure in studying the laws ind. operations of nature, but also, that we 
might adapt ways and means to ends, and secure our own highest 
good, by applying the laws of causation to the production of whatever 
results we might desire. The legitimate function of language is to 
furnish a world of pleasure, merely in the act of talking, and then to 
add to it that inexhaustible fountain of happiness which flows from 
>. ya and receiving knowledge, ideas, motives for action, &c., 
and in reading, in hearing lectures, segmons, &c., &e. Memory en- 
ables us to recollect what gave us pleasure, and what pain, that we 
might repeat the former and avoid the latter ; that we might remember 
faces, places, numbers, &c., and recall our knowledge at pleasure, so 
as to apply it to beneficial purposes. Veneration naturally gives us 
pleasure, both in worshipping God, and in those holy, purifying 
influences which prayer sheds abroad in the soul. The same princi- 
ple applies to Friendship, to Connubial Love, to Ambition, to Perse- 
verance, to Sense of Justice, to Hope, to Imitation, and to every other 
element of the human mind I repeat: The legitimate function 
every physical organ, of every mental faculty, of every element of 
of man, is marrrvess, aLt happiness, pure, wnalloyed, unmitigated 
happiness, and nothing else. n was made solely to be happy, to 
be perrectiy happy, and for that alone—Nor does the needle point 
to its pole more uniformly and certainly, than does every part of man 
point to this one result. No truth can be more plain, more universal, 
more self-evident.” 


T call upon all who doubt this great truth, to specify a single organ, 
faculty, function, any thing, of the nature of man, of which this is not 
the palpable, self-evident fact. No truth is more apparent. It runs 
throughout all nature. It is the substratum of every thing belonging 
to the nature of man. 
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Right, of course, then, harmonizes with this great arrangement of 
nature, is founded in it, is designed to carry it out. Wrong conflicts 
therewith, and violates it. And whatever does conflict therewith, (that 
is, whatever occasions pain,) is wrong, and wrong because of this con- 
flict—because it causes pain. So, also, whatever harmonizes with it, 
(that is, whatever causes happiness,) is right, and right because it pro- 
duces pleasure—because it fulfils not merely @ law, but THe law—aLL 
THE Laws in ons—of the primitive nature and constitution of man. 

How this principle can be controverted, I see not. So constituted 
is the human mind as to see, and feel, that the normal action of every 
department of its nature is pleasure, and pleasure only; and that all 
pain proceeds from—is caused by—a violation of that nature. It is 
also so constituted as to see that right consists in obeying the laws of 
our being, and wrong in their violation, as well as that their observ- 
ance is right—their infraction wrong. Put these two points together, 
and the result is clear, satisfactory, that the fundamental basis of right, 
—its rationale, the reason why right is right, is—the happiness that 
flows therefrom—the furtherance of rus end of our being occasioned 
thereby ; it amounting to the same thing as an augmentation, or in- 
crease, of ourselves, namely, happiness. And, per contra, the reason 
why wrong is wrong, is, that it violates, or counteracts, that nature— 
mars the work of God, by inducing suffering. - 

One phase more of this argument: That whatever is right, is pro- 
motive of happiness, no one will for a moment deny, and, vice versa, 
that whatever is promotive of happiness, is right, as well as that the. 
opposite is true as to wrong. Otherwise, the nature of man is at war 
with happiness ; and nature, with nature. And what is more, happi- 
negs ‘and right, on the one hand, and suffering and sinfulness on the 
other, stand related to each other in the light of cause and effect. That 
either obedience to law, that is, virtue, causes happiness, or else that 
virtue is caused by, or else consists in, obedience to law, and, per con- 
tra, that the violation of law, (that is, sinfulness,) causes pain, or else 
that sinfulness is caused by suffering, is self-evident, from the fact, that 
the one is the cause, and the other the effect The first impression is, 
that obedience to law is the cause, and happiness the effect. But why 
is obedience the cause? To secure the effect, (happiness,) of course. 
Hence, it is self-evident, that it is this effect, (namely, happiness,) that 
governs. Right would not be right if it did not secure this effect. 
Hence, as happiness governs virtue, it of course is the cause of virtue.” 
The contrary is true of pain and sinfulness. In sinning, or disobey- 
ing law, we snffer in order to make us ocey To avoid suffering, is 
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the governing motive, and not merely or mainly to avoid doing wrong, 
per se. Wrong in itself, and aside from the suffering it causes, is a 
matter of little account. It is to escape suffering that constitutes the 
governing motive, so that it is this suffering which governs, and, 
therefore, becomes the cause and the essence of the sinfulness of sin. 

Finally, and mainly: Man has a natural aptitude for pleasure, and 
a natural shrinking from pain. This arrangement of his nature, is 
the whole of him—all there is in him, and of him, and about him 
This is the git and quintessence of his entire constitution, and of every 
adaptation, and organ, and function, of which he is composed. This 
is the neucleus. Every thing else in him, and of him, is attached to 
—is gathered on this. Along with that of all his other elements, it 
forms the centre of right and wrong. Right and wrong, like every 
thing else, are dovetailed into—framed upon—this standard, this foun- 
dation timber, of the man. Hence, right becomes right when, and 
because, it squares and plums with this standard : and wrong becomes 
wrong solely in consequence of its deviating therefrom. In short, 
the pith and summary of the whole argument, is sumply this: Happi- 
ness, along with suffering as its natcral antagonist, forms the govern- 
ing principle or element of the nature of man. This governing prin- 
ciple of his nature, of course governs reason, friendship, appetite, praise, 
censure, kindness, connubial and parental love, truth, refinement, vul- 
garity, hope, fear, virtue, sinfulness, right, wrong, sin, holiness, good- 
ness, badness—the wuoie of man, and, by consequence, becomes the 
cause, and the rationale, of them all, right ay wrong, goodness and 
badness, of course included. 

To take a few examples :—It is right that we exercise benevolence. 
Bat, why right? Simply, because that, by so doing, we further the 
end of our creation—enjoyment—both our own, and that of the felld%y- 
being whom we help. Nor is there any other reason why it is right 
to-exercise it. There is but one other possible reason why it is right ; 
and that is, the command or will of God, to which we shall come pre- 
sently, ‘The opposite holds true of causing pain. To cause suffering 
for the sake of causing it, is wrong. This, all admit. But, why wrong? 
Because it retards the end of creation by producing its opposite. Nor 
is there any other reason why it is wrong to inflict pain as such. 

It is right to eat It is our bounden duty. It is wrong to starve. 
But, why? Solely because not eating causes pain to ourselves and 
ethers, which does violence to this fundamental law of our nature—the 
law of happiness, Our eating does not effect the Deity. We cannot 
offend Him by not eating. Nor by eating too much. He is infinitely 
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above all influences which it is possible for mortals to exert. To sup- 
pose it possible for our sinfulness to affect the ALmicury, is to degrade 
him by putting him upon a par with man! I| am loath to arguea 
point so self-evident. [ can hardly believe that any intelligent mind 
really entertains such an idea, except by tradition, or from supersti- 
tion. Certainly not from irtellect. [ts absurdity could be easily de- 
monstrated, but to state it is refutation sufficient. It is at war with 
every principle of common sense—at war with the Bible, which saith : 
—* Can a man be profitable unto God, as he that is wise may be profit- 
able unto himself? Is it any pleasure to the Almighty, that thou art 
righteous? Or, is it gain to him, that thou makeSt thy ways perfect?’ 
—Jobd xxii. 2,3. “If thou sinnest, what doest thou against him? or, 
if thy transgressions be multiplied, what doest thou unto him? If 
thou be righteous, what givest thou to him? or, what receiveth he of 
thine hand? Thy wickness may hurt a man as thou art; and thy 
righteousness may profit the son of man.”—Job xxxv. 6, 7 8. “ What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him,” &c. &c. 

If by sinning against God be meant simply a breach of his laws, 
—the laws of nature, then may man be truly said to sin against God, 
but not in the sense of offending him literally. Man can indeed 
break the law of God; because all the laws of our being may be 
considered as laws of God; and man being capable of obeying and 
breaking these laws, he is, of course, capable of obeying or of dis- 
obeying God. In this sense, but in no other, does the conduct of 
mortals stand related to their God." 

But, to proceed with our illustrations: It is right to worship God 
in spirit and in truth, not at all because our righteousness affects the 
Almighty, or our impiety injures him, but simply because in so doing - 
we secure to our own souls the beneficial effects of our prayer. 
Prayer softens down the propensities, subdues the soul, elevates the 
higher faculties, and makes us happy. Thereforé it is right, but not 
because it in the least affects the Deity. It is wrong to take the name 
of God in vain, not because profanity injures the Almighty, but be- 
cause it renders the swearer unhappy, by debasing his feelings, 
cultivating the propeusities, searing the moral sentiments, and thus 
rendering him and those affected thereby miserable. It is righ{ to 
keep our word ; because a liar is not to be believed though he speak 
the truth, and therefore loses all the advantages of confidence; but 
he who keeps his word inviolate, his character spotless, his credit 
good, reaps all the benefits of thus fulfilling this law of his being, 
(and they are many and great,) besides rendering his fellow-men 
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happy in so doing ; whereas he who does not regard his promises 
occasions pain to his fellow-men. It is the pain consequent orf disho- 
nesty, a breach of truth, papmises, &c., which constitutes them wrong. 
And the more pain they occasion, the more wicked they are. So 
murder is a most heinous crime, because it occasions 80 much misery 
so much to the one deprived of life and all its blessings, to his family 
or friends, to community, besides it so effectually hardens the heart 
of its wicked perpetrator. So of stealing. So of every crime that 
can be named 

We might thus take up one after another, any and all of the laws 
of our being, physical or moral, and show that the heinousness of 
their violation consists in the pain consequent on such enfraction ; 
that the virtne of their obedience consists in the happiness caused 
thereby. But this is unnecessary ; for if this is the case of one, it is 
so of all. To the principle alone reference is had ; and if that prin- 
ciple applies to the above illustrations, it applies to all illustrations—- 
to all possible shades and phases of both sin and holiness. 

If to this it be objected, that it is motive alone which constitutes the 
virtue or the sinfulness of acts, I answer: This has nothing whatever 
to do with the nature of right and wrong. We are now discussing 
the constituent elements of right and wrong. Motive may make an 
action which is right in itself, wrong in the doer, or one wrong in 
itself, right in the doer. Thus, in attempting to deceive or wrong my 
neighbor, I might do him an actual favor. My wrong intention might 
make it wrong in me, and yet the act done did not eventuate in wrong 
to him, but the reverse. Or, if in attempting to shoot a furious bull 
which was tearing my friend in pieces, I should shoot my friend, I 
should do wrong, while I meant right. This killing my neighbor is 
wrong in itself, but not wrong to me, because done by accident. Still, 
this is foreign from the real point under discussion ; namely, the eon- 
stituent elements of right and wrong, in and of themselves. The 
question of motive will be discussed hereafter. 

This principle, that the nature of right and wrong is founded in 
the pleasure or pain consequent thereon, does not tally with the prin- 
ciple of deism, which maintains that there is no such thing as right 
and wrong in the abstract ; for it demonstrates that there is a right, 
a wrong, in itself/—in the abstract—in its own naiwre, and in the 
nature of things. This difference is fundamental—as tote calo as 
the admission of the principle of a conscience is from its total denial— 
as the admission of the existence of right and wrong per se is different 
from its denial. This doctrine enforces the moral accountrbility of 
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man. That denies it. In short ; light does not differ frou. darkness, 
or heat from cold, more than this deistical doctrine of no right, no 
wrong, does from the phrenological doctrine of the existence of both, 
per se. Touching the morality, the accountability, and the punish- 
ability of men, it makes all the difference of a positive and a negative. 

To Christianity, this principle, that conscience is innate, as well as 
the one that right is right in its very nature and constitution, is very 
important. Not only does it harmonize with a similar doctrine taught 
in the Bible,“ Deal justly,’ “Owe no man any thing,” “ Whatsoever 
ye would that others should do unto you, do ye even so unto them,” 
“ Lie not, but obey the truth,” “ Righteousness exalteth a nation,” 
&c. &., in texts without number; but what is still more, it greatly 
enhances the moral virtue of doing right, as well as the heinousness 
of doing wrong. It gives to the right a distinctive character, a spe- 
cific nature of its own, thereby imparting to it a moral beauty, power, 
and grandeur which, if it did not possess, it would be tame and pow- 
erless, as well as destitute of all inherent, specific character, while it 
reveals in bold relief the naked deformity and inherent moral turpi- 
tude and heinousness of sin. This principle renders right and wrong 
positive in their characters. In maintaining the doctrines of Christ- 
ianity, this inherentness of right and wrong, of virtue and sin, is all- 
important, and even fundamental. It is, indeed, a corner stone of the 
whole superstructure of Christianity. Overthrow this original 
constitutionality of right and wrong, and you take away the corner 
stone of Christianity, and overthrow its whole superstructure; but 
establish it, and at one fell swoop, infidelity is overthrown. On this 
radical point the victory turns, and Phrenology gives it to Christ- 
ianity. Christian! dost thou fully appreciate this scien‘ific confirma- 
tion of thy foundation stone? And ye religionists who oppose 
Phrenology, “ know not what ye do,” and are crucifying your best 
friend. Let me warn Christianity that she is fast losing intellectual 
ground, and that nothing but a scientific proof of her fundamental 
doctrines will arrest this onward march and these rapid strides of 
infidelity and scepticism. But Phrenology, if promulgated, will stop 
it. Its proof of this fundamental doctrine, infidelity cannot reach, 
nor scepticism resist. They are ad hominem—they go home to the 
understanding, and innate consciousness of one and all. Christianity | 
wilt thou embrace this thy twin sister and handmaid, or wilt thou, 
unwise, ungrateful, bigoted, turn her coldly or contemptuously away ? 

There is, then, constitutionally, a right, a wrong. And that right 
is enforced, is invited, by all the happiness it is possible for man to ex- 
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perience in doing right; that wrong is prohibited by a" ths \unisk 
ment it is possible for man to suffer in breaking the laws of his being. 
Nor is it immaterial whether we do right or wrong. Nor are the 
motives for doing right far removed from us; nor the penalties of do- 
ing wrong. ‘They are not in heaven, not in hell, exclusively, nor 
even mainly. They are ia us—in the happiness, in the suffering, we 
are capable of experiencing. They go right home to the inmost soul 
of every member of the human family. To do right, is our own 
highest possible inéerest. To do wrong, is directly, necessarily, in the 
very teeth of that interest. 

Let us all, then, strive to be right, that we may be happy, Let us 
all eschew evil, that we may escape pain. Let us avoid sin for pre- 
cisely the same reason that we would not put our hands into the 
fire, namely, because in doing wrong, we suffer its consequent penal- 
ty. Wonderful!—the workmanship of a Gop !—is this contrivance, 
this arrangement, of right and wrong. Calculated, in the highest 
possible degree, to induce men to do right, and to prevent their doing 


wrong. 





SECTION Til 
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“ There's but one way to do a thing, and that is the right way.”—)». 


Havine thus shown that great first principles of right exist, and are 
founded in the very nature and constitution of things ; and, also, what 
is the nature of right and wrong ; we pass, naturally, to the applica- 
tion of this principle to what is right and wrong. On this subject, 
much diversity of opinion exists, and its proper decision will do more 
for mankind than the knowledge of any other thing whatever. In 
deciding it, Phrenology says: “ That is right which harmonizes with 
the primary nature and original constitution of ali our faculties, 
and whatever violates this primary nature of any faculty, is therefore 
wrong.” It moreover affirms, that all those actions, feelings, and 
opinions which harmonize with the primary nature and legitimate 
function of any or all the organs, and violate none, is right ; but that 
whatever violates any faculty is wrong—that the natural, legitimate 
exercise of any faculty is right, and its perverted action wrong, It 
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also shows what is the natural, and what the perverted function of any 
faculty ; and thereby furnishes us with an unerring test of every 
opinion, feeling, and action of our whole lives. For example: You 
wish to decide whether a given business or bargain be right or wrong. 
Conscientiousness summons a moral court martial, and subpoenas the 
other faculties as witnesses. It says: ‘ Well, benevolence, what say- 
est thou to this bargain, or business, or act, or practice, or whatever 
is to be judged?” If this faculty respond: “I say it will distress yon- 
der innocent man, or make that widow or orphan more wretched, 
or will grind the face of the poor, or is oppressive and cruel, or even 
is in the way of human enjoyment ;” conscientiousness then says, “ It 
is wrong. Do not this wicked thing.” “ And, causality, what sayest 
thou?” “I say its effect will be unfavorable,” or, “ such and such an 
effect will be unfavorable,” or, “such and such a law will be violated 
thereby.”. Conscientiousness again puts its ban upon it. “ And, 
ideality, what sayest thou?’ “I say it is coarse, vulgar, disgusting, 
repulsive, and offensive to taste, as well as degrading and debasing.” 
« No,” responds conscientiousness, “this thing is wicked, and must 
not be done.” If veneration sees that the thing proposed will conflict 
with the worship of the true God; or friendship complains that its 
legitimate exercise will be circumscribed or wounded, or parental love 
mourns over its injury to offspring and the young, or self-interest 
complains that it will eonflict with enlightened selfishness, by injur- 
ing the health or circumscribing legitimate enjoyments ; or time says, 
“I have more important matters on hand ;’ or the organ of mus- 
cular motion says, “It will not allow me sufficient exercise ;" or 
vitativeness says, “It will shorten my days”—if any of the organs 
rise up and testify against the thing to be judged, conscientiousness 
vetoes it, and then firmness and all the other faculties combine to re- 
sist it. But if enlightened benevolence says, “ It will do thee good, and 
him also ;” if friendship says, “It will deepen my roots and strength- 
en my cords ;” if ideality be charmed with its beauty, causality com- 
mend its effects, time can make room for it, veneration be gratified, 
life prolonged, self-enjoyment secured, and all the other faculties 
sanction, none condemning, conscientiousness, as judge, says, “ Nei- 
ther do I condemn thee ; all is right ;” and the other faculties aid in 
its execution. This is predicated on the supposition that all the facul- 
ties act in harmony with their primary natures and legitimate func- 
tions. When any act, opinion, or feeling has -hus been once decided 
upon, eventuality recollects it, and firmness abides by it. 
10 
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In still another way—by another of its principles, already explained 
—does Phrenology tell as what is right, and what not; as well as ex- 
plain the cause of that diversity of opinions and practice as to the 
right and wrong in opinion, feeling, and conduct. It says that the eren, 
equabdle, or proportionate action of all the organs, is right, and the ez- 
cessive action of any, wrong. Thus, if acquisitiveness be too large, 
and benevolence too small, Phrenology saith: “Wake up, benevo- 
lence, thou art too sluggish; hold up, acquisitiveness, thou art too 
grasping, and dost over-reach.” If cautiousness predominate, and 
combativeness be weak, it saith: “ Thy fear prevents thy enjoyment, 
and retards thy success: do not thus procrastinate ;” but, if Phreno- 
logy finds cautiousness small, she saith: “Take care, take care there, 
Mr. Reckless, thou art continually injuring thyself and others, for 
want of prudence.” If she find benevolence predominant, she saith . 
“Do not thus give away thy all, but reserve for thyself the means 
of sustaining life, and capital enough to acquire more property, with 
which to do still more good.” If she find ideality small, she chides 
her for allowing improprieties of feeling and expression, and for not 
enjoying those rich and ever-varying beauties with which nature 
every where shines so resplendent. If veneration be small, or mar- 
vellousness, (faith,) be feeble, she saith to the former: “ Lengthen 
thy prayers, and pour out thy soul oftener in worship and praise to the 
God who made thee ;” and to the latter she saith: “ Away with thy 
scepticism, and let thy faith grow till from a mustard seed it becometh 
a great tree.” And so of all the other faculties, It saith to the feeble 
ones: “Quicken your actions ;” and, to the predominant one: “ Re- 
strain your excesses.” It would fain keep them all along together, 
pari passu, and combine all into one harmonious whole. 

By another of its fundamental principles, and one already given, 
does Phrenology proclaim the right, and point out the wrong ; name- 
ly, by that of the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect over 
the propensities ; or, at least, as the constitutional guides and govern- 
ors of the later ; but, having already explained the principle fully, its 
application, in this connexion, is left for every reader to make. Let him 
who would know whether a given thing be right or wrong, stop and 
ask, whether_the thing to be adjudged be in harmony with the dictates 
of enlightened intellect, and the normal constitution, or the primitive 
fantions of the moral sentiments, and the answer will soon tell hin 
what is right, and what wrong. 

I have said that Phrenology shows why men differ in n.atters of 
right and duty. Men's opinions and ptactices as to right, duty, &., 
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will accord with their phenological developments, That is, different 
phrenological developments cause men to think and feel differently on 
these subjects. To illustrate; Suppose conscientiousness be alike in 
two persons, A. and B., and full in both, or five in a scale from | to 7. 
A. has large benevolence, and small acquisitiveness and veneration ; 
while B. has small benevolence, and large acquisitiveness and vene- 
ration. A.’s conscientiousness combines with his large benevolence, 
and makes him fee! that he is in duty bound to do all the good he can, 
and that it is wrong to take a large price from a poor man because he 
can get it; while his small acquisitiveness induces him to give the 
poor man more for an article than it is really worth; yet, as his vene- 
ration is small, his conscience does not require him to go to church. 
But the large acquisitiveness and small benevolence of B. warpe his 
lesser organ of conscientionsness, and allow him to take from the 
same poor man more money for a thing than it is really worth, be- 
cause the poor man can do no better. His large acquisitiveness throws 
dust into the eyes of smaller conscientiousness and benevolence, and 
hushes up their fecbler remonstrances, while he grinds the face of the 
poor, takes advantage of their distress, and extorts money from them, 
because they are in his power, though he is wringing out their very 
heart's blood. Still, this same conscience, though it allows ecquisi- 
tiveness to cheat and extort, also combines with veneration, and com- 
pels him to go to meeting the next Sabbath, to read his Bible, say his 
prayers, and go to the communion table—to “sand the rice, water 
the gin, and then come in to prayers.” The conscientiousmess of A. 
would torment him for extorting the money extorted by B., just as 
much as that of B, would torment him for not praying and going to 
church; while the conseientiousness of B, would acquit him for ex- 
torting this money from the poor man, or taking the advantage of 
him in « bargain, as much as that of A. acquits him for not praying 
and attending church. The opinions of these two men as to what is 
right and wrong, are directly opposite; each condemning what the 
other approves, and each approving what the other condemns, and both 
reading each other ont of heaven, the one for the other's extortion, 
and the other for the other’s impiety. Now, Phrenology condemns 
them both, and yet approves both. It saith unto A., “ Thou art right 
in thy humanity, (provided thou dost not injure thyself and those de- 
pendent on thee, by giving too much,) but wrong in thy impiety, 
Give to the poor, but worship also thy God.” Phrenology then turns 
to B. and saith, “ Thy devotion is right, but thy extortion is wrong. 
Reduce thy acquisitiveness ; increase thy benevolence ; for it is wrong 
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for thee thus to oppress and distress these poor sufferers.” But D, 
has all these organs large and active. He makes money, but always 
makes it Aonestly, and never distresses others. He also gives to the 
poor, but not to his own injury, or that of those dependent on him; 
and worships his God, both socially and in secret. His condtct 
Phrenology fully approves, and his conscience makes him happy. 
Thus, large conscientiousness, combining with large domestic or- 
gans, and weaker intelle-tual and moral faculties, tells its posseesor 
that his main duty consists in taking care of his family; and adds, 
“ He that provideth not for his family is worse than an infidel ;” but 
this organ, when it combines with smal! domestic organs and large be- 
nevolence, tells its possessor that Ais duty consists mainly in doing 
good to the Aeathen or to mankind in general, though, in so doing his 
family suffer, and quotes the Scripture, “He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.” He who has large conscientiousness and ideal- 
ity thinks it Ais duty to keep his person neat and nice—to shave and 
change his linnen often, though he make some poor slave work 
half the time in order to keep himself clean and nice. A fashiona- 
ble lady, (and all fashionable women are ladies, of course, however ill 
bred, for fashion “ hideth” (and maketh) “a multitude of sins,”) with 
more vanity than sense, but having large veneration, full conscien- 
tiousness, large ideality, very large Approbativeness, a silly mother, 
and a soft-soap preacher, feels # to be her imperious duty to go to 
church, always provided that she can go dressed in the very top of 
the fashion, show a wasplike waste, and wear a half bushel bag of 
bran or a small bale of cotton; but if she can not go thus fashiona- 
bly, foolishly, and wickedly attired, she doe not feel it her duty to go 
at all, because her dress is not decent ; for it would be very wrong in- 
deed for her to go to church without being decently (fashionably) 
dressed, lest her dress should attract attention; though if her extreme 
fashions should attract the gaze of all present, that would be all right ; 
(how very tender some people’s consciences are, though, about certain 
matters!) but the conscientiousness of another lady, who has large in- 
tellectual and moral organs, feels it to be.her duty not to dress, and 
frowns upon our scrupulous fashionables. Conscientiousness with 
acquisitiveness makes one feel it to be his duty to make and hoard mo- 
ney ; but with acquisitiveness small, that it is wrong to devote all his 
energies to amassing paltry wealth; with self-esteem large, that it is 
his first duty to take care of self—but with this organ smal! and be- 
nevolence large, that it is Ais duty to serve others first, to the neglect 
and even injury of self. And the greater the number of faculties 
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brought into smultaneous or combined action, the greater the diversi- 
ty of opinion aed conduct as to what is right and wrong. 

The reader wal thus perceive that the same principle which was 
pointed out in regard to veneration, showing that the organs give us 
our views of the chareer of God, while veneration falls down and wor- 
ships, applies also to cowacientiousness ; the other faculties biasing our 
moral opinion and condwet, and then conscientiousness impelling us 
to do what these other organs tell us is right. And as this principle, 
when applied to veneration, tes us the true character and attributes 
of God, when all are equally developed and not perverted ; so when 
it is applied to conscientiousness, it wills us what is right and wrong 
in itself; for he who has ali the organs equally developed and un- 
perverted, will take correct views of nght, and do accordingly—will 
think it right to take care of his family, t. make money, to defend the 
truth, and the poor, to be guarded and canful to dress respectably, to 
worship his God, to observe and admire the beautifnl ; to do good at 
home and abroad, to take care of self, but not jo be too selfish, and so 
of all other faculties. He, therefore, whose organs are most uniform 
and not perverted by education, will form the ost correct opinions as 
to right, and live the best life ; but he whose head is uneven, some of his 
organs large and others small, will be lame, and warped, and bruised, 
and zig-zag in bis moral conduct and opinions. Hence, also, by ex- 
amining his own head, every individual can see wherein his own 
standard of right and wrong in conduct and belief, departs from this 
the only true standard; and wherein it accords with it; so that, by 
putting his intellect over against his excesses and defects, he can see 
and remedy defects. This moral formula is the test and touch-stone, © 
by which to try every opinion, and judge every act of his whole life. 
If any organ be deficient, Phrenology will analyze that organ, and 
tell how much more of that ingredient he requires in his composition, 
and also help him to supply it in theory’if not in fact, and also tell him 
what organs are too large, and therefore what kind of feelings and ac- 
tions to suppress in order to be virtuous and happy. This single prin- 
ciple, this moral formula, is worth more than all the works on ethics 
and speculative theology ever written. It shows every man what 
colored glasses he has on, ahd what ingredients are requisité to restore 
to them the color of truth and the practice of right. Guided by this 
principle, men will no longer regard themselves as infallible, any 
more than when they know that they have on green glasses, or pink 
glasses, or dark glasses, will they contend that every thing at which 
they look is green, or pink, or dark, just because it looks so to them; 
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und forward and zealous in all matters appertaining to religion, but 


soni vhat slippery in money m ilters set up a Store, an i, in buying 
his goods in Troy. gave his minister, Mr. L., who was well known in 
ty, as his reference Shortly afterwards this minister being 
to Troy, was beset by the pious deacon’s creditors, to know 
what for a man he was, and whether he couid be safely trusted, &c 
The reverend gentleman hesitated and evaded, but, finally, answered 
“To tell you the truth—God-ward, he is honest; but, towards man, 
rather twiStical 
Mr. S., being hired by a neighbor to help move a family to the west, 
stole several things, axes and other things, as he could lay hands on 
them along the road; and some things from his employer and yet, 
all the way along, he talked religion to those he met, both in the bar- 
rooms, and stopping them by the way-side. 
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most important field of human inquiry, the Editor intends to occupy it, af 
least partially, in this volume 
3rd. A department devoted to woman To improve, Aer is to benefit our 
tace, whilst her degeneracy deteriorates it Female education—nearly 
every thing appertainmg to her—is now effecting her ruin as fast as the 
rapil flight of time willallow. Long enough has her va: ty been inflated 
; 


with the gaudy, tl rtificiul, and the fashionable Too gy already, have 
her exquisite sensi een perverted, and the beaut nd graces of her 
nature been convet ither tnto play-thin; : i rman to sport 
with—or else prostit at the shrine of the t of human passions 
Bnfinitely more pe rfect, more pi »| man any thing r yet beheld by 
fMorfals, are the natural charms an i female character But, 


they have yet to be ought out To do this effectually, ber nature and 
capabilities must be known These, her Phren wy and Physiology will 
reveal: in doing which they will also disclose her true sphete, and her con- 
sequent duties. To this eventful subject and none can be more prolific of 
good to man—will a portion of this vi ne be dedicated. Nor will moth- 
ers, in their distinctive relations as mothe tea 

Those at alla juainte I with the E } of writinme or lecturing, 
will readily mipre hend bis manner of treating these and other subjects 
that come appropriate ly within the wide range of phrenological, physiolo- 
gical, and magnetic science Our field is in d th rid Not only is 
w already ripe for the harveet, but it is he ning corrupted and also over- 
grown with the tares of uncleanness and the thistle of sin To receive the 
good into vessels, but to east the bad away, be t ybject f every suc 
cessive nurober of nes we rk T ose, ther } tears of sorrow 
over fallen human: or who would lend a helping hand to its restoration, 
may perhaps do good as effectually by circulating this work as im any other 
way ;, for, its pages will embody both the seeds and the core of all reform 
Human improvement and happiness are designed to be mseribed on its 
every page, ts every line 

Nor, in this long line of subjects, will the practical department of phre- 
nological science — is prin iples, its facts, its phil sop! ¥y, or information 
requisite for furthering the progress of amateurs, be necle« ted 

And since nothing—neither the acquisition of any species of know- 


ledge, nor the possession of any former degree of we th or honor. or 
any world y possession whatever—can as effectually benefit, or as deeply 
interest. every member of the human family, as will that knowledge of our 
nature, imparted by Phrenology, = h renders it the science for “the 
million and since it is proper and 1 desirable that a monthly Journal, de- 
voted to this science. should be accessible to all —to the poor as well as to 
the rich, to the illiterate, as well as to the scientific—this Journal will be 


furnished on the following extremely low 
TERMS 


It will be sssued in monthly numbers of 32 pages each, at $1 for a single 
copy ; or three copies for $2; oF nine copies for 5; or 20 copies for B10 
Address subscriptions to O. S. Fowler, Editor and Proprietor, 13) Nas- 
sau st, New York 

Editors s who will insert the above two times. and forward one paper con- 
taining it, will be served with a copy of the Journal for one year, or with 


theres copies, if inserted twelve times, or with six cnpics if inserted a year. 





